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A New Pleasure Ground. 
IN THESE busy times--when 


‘my soul, a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth to the land of Heaven ’— 


what are we to do-with our restless bodies? The most 
unimpassioned of winged pilgrims flees to the French prov- 
inces, and gives us with garrulous urbanity the fruits of 
Provencal inns, and glimpses of wandering rivers as they 
touch the pale and crumbling chateaux of middle France. 
Another breathes in the flame and oil of Spain, touches the 
pinnacles of Seville with his flowering pen, and leaves 
behind pictorial ‘reminiscences of the ashen Peninsula. 
Ernst Haeckel makes the pages of Rundschau light up with 
jewelled scraps from his correspondence in Ceylon. A 
wanderer threads the Azores and returns laden, like a honey- 
bee, with the many-hued pollen of insular, mid-Atlantic Por- 
tuguese life and lore. And now the brazen Himalayas are 
being ascended to their most lustrous, inaccessible point, 
where the sun in flakes of falling fire pierces an atmosphere 
thinner than the finest gauze, and the starving lungs are 
congested with troubled blood. 1s. there any place left un- 
trodden where even a dove can rest the sole of her foot ? 


Is travel to become a Dantesque circle perpetually travelled © 


in the same ruts by footsore pilgrims just within the verge 
of purgatory, with Cook for the Virgil and the peregrinating 
minister for the later poet ? 

Perhaps I unconsciously turned over these disjointed 
thoughts in my mind as I betook mySelf this summer to the 
Ultima Thule of the far northwest—Alaska. A new pleas- 
ure ground, indeed! My notions of the geographical 
whereabouts of Alaska were, at the start, I confess, delight- 
fully vague ; but this only added a zest to the determination 
to go and see for myself: Sic itur ad astra! ,therefore, 
taking a, steamer on the Willamette, we dropped down the 
great and wonderful Columbia to its junction with the 
ocean, turned our bows toward the lovely evergreen shores 
of Puget’s Sound, and prepared ourselves, at Neah Bay, 
Port Departure, and Victoria, for a sail into the green seas 
of this wonderfully shivered, shattered, indented, lagoon- 


- like Pacific coast, as far north as a four-werks’ journey 


» would allow us. 

A new and singular pleasure awaited the company of 
chance pilgrims on the stanch little propeller Idaho. But 
one of them had visited these remote shores before—a 
photographer, who exhibited appetizing pictures taken on a 
previous voyage—pictures full of .tossing icebergs, and 
adumbrations of mountains, and outlines of wondrous shore- 
lines curving fantastically in and out through spaces which 
we found by our United States charts to embrace hundreds 
of miles. We knew as little as anybody else that Alaska is 
a world in itself, half as big as the empire of Alexander the 






Great—and such a green, misty, humid, picturesque world! — 

Its shore-line running northwest cannot be much less than 
1800 miles in length ; its cliffs dip into Arctic seas that are 
said to extend 2000 miles to the east. -Our own little 
journey out and back took us over a space of 2400 miles 
after we left the Willamette and thé great volcanoes around 
Portland. The whole mise-en-scéne of this Alaskan coast is 
a labyrinthine archipelago—a network of islands that swarm 


like the midges in the air over one’s head on a hot summer. 


day. The wealth of pictured water is simply infinite _ 
There are sites for a hundred Venices ; for the islands are 
as thick as the ovules in a slice of fish-roe ; so strangely 
shaped, so beautifully covered with balsams and firs, spruces 
and cedars ; so strewn and scattered in sight of the far- 
stretching ranges of Cascade Mountains, that the pilgrim is 
like to throw away his scallop-shellin an access of enthusi- 
asm, and become a. dweller in these fairy regions at once, 

Fisheries of amazing strength, richness, and persistency, 
are found all along these great inland straits ; sea-passages, 
and rivers of still salt water that run parallel with the ocean 
up through the Alaskan sea-board. We were told that at 
certain seasons, in certain places, the herring come in 
smothering multitudes, to the extent of lifting the surface of 
the sea and making it perceptibly convex. And we saw for 
ourselves the thousands of fleet-finned salmon darting like 
flashes of light through the water, just under the surface, 
where the sunshine caught their backs and lighted up the 
unillumined clarified water with the spectres of phantasmal 
fishes fleeing from the sun. 

Wending our way through the great Alexander Archi- 
pelago we had choice visions of mountains. Straits, for 
long distances exactly reproducing the best scenery of the © 
Hudson, would open into a circular or a polygonal lake, 
literally entrapped in a horizon of brilliant snow-peaks. 
When we were reaching Wrangel there came up out of the 
west one of those bronze and vermilion and fire-tongued 
sunsets breaking solemnly against the side of one of these 
perfect Pacific lakes, and making of it a mighty cauldron 
of blended pigments ; far in the distance shining the enor- 
mous glacier of the Stickeen, and the still river, and the 
uplifted, transfigured mountains. 

When we got to Sitka the edges of things were all dulled 
away by rain; not, however, before Mt. Edgecumbe came 
into full view ; an intensely purple, one might say sloe- 
black, volcano—ominously calm—just in front of the 
quaint Russian city. Any moment its ebon cone-nipple may 
crack open and send an inundating tide of light and lava 
into that quailing sea. Beyond Sitka the steamer wound in 
and out, day after day, until we scented icebergs. The 
freezing August air became full of prickles ; the wind stung 
the face ; and the mountains grew whiter and more spectral 
as their lean but delectable silhouettes etched themselves in 
silver lines against the blue marble of the sky, and danced . 
up and down with the motion of the vessel. We were 
out on the Pacific, and the water was full of streaming 
acalephs—jelly-fish with floating fringes and tails like comets, 
discs of crystal and gelatine of wonderful beauty and fragil- 
ity in their outspread helplessness—eyeless protoplasm 
wrought into shapes of such tender cunning that a touch 
would shatter them. 

And one memorable day we were called on deck to 
see Mt. Fairweather and Mt. Crillon and Mt. Pelouse— 
three out of ten congregated peaks that spring out of the 
Cascade Range, and overhang the sea with their lucid cones, 
The scenery of Switzerland is tame beside this great picture 
of epic mountain forms ; for, rising out of the sea-level to 
a height of nearly 16,000 feet, they produce the illusion of 
enormous altitude such as cannot be obtained of Mont 
Blanc from any point of view ; and on a day of fiery sun- 
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_ shine and clearness, such as we had, they exhibit a spectacle 
' of matchless whiteness, serenity, and sculptural effect in the 
» overhanging foreground. ; 
_. But the apex of the trip was reached when the little 
» Steamer swerved aside from this Homeric mountain-group 
and steamed up Icy Straits, anchoring under the full moon 
“not far from the foot of the Muir Glacier. Again the 
scenery of Switzerland suffers by comparison : the Rhone 
pee is insignificant beside half-a-dozen of the immense 
rozen rivers that pour through these western mountain 
and push their gigantic ice-sprays into the sea. 
Here we lay, still as death, in five hundred feet of water, 
_. just in front of a glacier three miles wide and probably 1200 
- feet thick, which presented ice in its most beautiful and 
elfish architectural forms: pinnacles, spires, blue chasms, 
snowy crenelations, obelisks of transparent crystal, light and 
aérial mouldings that a breath would shiver. All day long 
there was at intervals a roar as of thunder, whenever the 
warm, percolating ice had opened an azure or an emerald 
fissure, and a fragment of the glacier-edge, hundreds of tons 
in weight, would tremble, tilt, and topple over into the 
water where we lay, five hundred feet below. This would 
occur every few minutes, and the phenomenon enabled us 
to account for the countless pellets. and fragments of ice by 
which we had become suddenly surrounded. ‘The glacier 
is literally pushed head-foremost into the sea, and is madé 
to breed the innumerable colony of icebergs which give the 
name to the strait. And the singular and interesting Indian 
_ life of this region is no less worthy of study ; for the Alas- 
kans are intelligent, light-skinned, Mongolian-looking peo- 
ple, not at all Indian in the ordinary sense. 

‘Thus a month passed away as we followed the green in- 
tricacies of the archipelago, gathered garnets at Wrangel 
and cryptogams at Cape Fox, saw the flakes of gold im- 
prisoned like sunshine in the clear quartz of the gold mines 
of Juneau, collected relics and folk-lore at the mission- 
. stations along the route, and treasured up such impressions 

of far-away Alaska as may delight us for a long time to 
come. James ALBERT HARRISON, 





Literature 
“ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” * 

It wAs TIME that some well-equipped and ‘thoughtful 
scholar should treat this subject with reverence and thor- 
oughness and fearlessness. There are multitudes inside our 
churches who are perplexed, and multitudes outside who are 
repelled, by the 2 priori views of the Bible which have for 
some time been claiming the title of orthodox. The inves- 
tigation needed to be reverent, ‘because we all of us owe too 
much to the Bible to have it simply cut to pieces and thrown 
away. It needed to be learned, because the facts have been 
overlaid, and obscured—in some cases never yet rightly ap- 
prehended. It needed to be fearless, because the ‘ ortho- 
doxists’ were not likely to give up their traditions without a 
struggle. Professor Ladds book has aii these qualities. 
It is profoundly reverent, and it is written out or a tull sym- 
pathy with historic Christianity. It- snows evidence of 
laborious investigation on every page, and that in various 
departments of ineology—Biblical criticism, exegesis, his- 
tory, dogmatics. It 1s perfectly fearless, combatting re- 
ceived opinions without a particle of violence, indeed, but 

with an unflinching decision which is all the more weighty 
by reason of its calmness. 

But these are not the only grounds of Professor Ladd’s 
fitness for the work he has undertaken. He has the spirit 
of an inquirer, the dispassionateness of a judge, the breadth 
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of a true Catholic. He does not refuse to search for truth 
anywhere, and he aims most conscientiously not to distort it 
by extreme statements. Besides this, he belongs to one of 
our largest and most useful denominations, and speaks from 
one of our oldest and most respected Universities. We 
should have the right to expect from him what he has given 
us—a book of great and permanent value. He has a pro- 
found conception of the problem. It cannot be narrowed 
to a mere question of inspiration. What is the Bible, 
whence is it, what is it good for, what distinguishes it 
fundamentally from other books ?—these are all questions 
of wider and deeper reach than an inquiry as to ‘ ver- 
bal,’ or ‘plenary,’ or any other kind of inspiration, al- 
though this is not unimportant. ‘To know that the Bible 
contains a revelation from God is of more consequence than. 
to know how the record of that revelation has been 
secured. 

The scheme of the book is as follows : The first volume is 
inductive, the second historical and dogmatic. The result 
of the inductive process is this conclusion: ‘ The Bible 
claims to contain, and does contain, those sacred and in- 
spired writings which constitute the sources of the history 
of divine redemption in Christ, and of those ideas and 
truths of revelation which have been imparted in an his- 
torical process to the ever-living Church of God.’ The re- 
sult of the dogmatic process is the same, but stated more 
fully : The Bible contains a self-manifestation of God in the 
historical process of redemption, and this self-manifestation 
was received and proclaimed by men whose faculties were 
divinely illumined, elevated and energized. This divine 
self-manifestation is revelation ; this divine operation upon 
the recipients of revelation is inspiration—a subjective con- 
dition of revelation. Tokens of inspiration—i.e, a divine 
operation in illumining, quickening, elevating and purify- 
ing, and thus making receptive for spiritual truth—are not 
confined to the Bible. But the Biblical revelation—which 
is ‘ special and unique, inasmuch as it is an historical proc- 
ess which reveals God as the Redeemer of mankind,’ has 
its correlative in a unique species of inspiration—the sub- 
jective condition of recipiency. All members of the com- 
munity of believers in God as revealed in the Bible share 
in this unique specie of inspiration; in degree and in 
result, however, the inspiration of all is not the same. 
Some occupied a unique position with regard to the Biblical 
revelation, in that they were ‘ divinely constituted to be 
founders and guides of a religious community.’ To these 
‘ are given the deepest insight and largest knowledge of that 
to know which is necessary for the building-up of the com- 
munity.’ But this inspiration, like all other, is not a mere 
matter of the accurate production of writings : it is primarily 
an ethical and spiritual state into which human beings are 
brought. It isan inspiration, primarily, of men, and only in 
a secondary sense of books, Neither revelation nor inspira- 
tion demands perfect accuracy in every part of the books in 
which inspired men record the revelation they have re- 
ceived. A distinction is to be made between the Bible, and 
God’s word in the Bible. It is the latter which is the true, 
progressive self-manifestation of Godin redemption. There 
may be and are errors in the books which contain this rev- 
elation. ‘The authority of the Old Testament, as a whole, is 
relatively lower than that of the New Testament, as a whole, 
and the authority of Jesus is the highest authority of all. 
But whatever the grades of excellence or the absolute defects 
in the Sacred Scriptures, as we have them, their paramount 
worth consists in the fact that they do contain the funda- 
mental revelation of God’s love in redeeming men out of sin 
and misery, and that this revelation has a great practical 
end, by virtue of which it conditions the highest develop- 
ment of every individual, and of the whole race. Such, in 
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brief, aré some of the leading thoughts of this noble, brave 
and stimulating book. 

It is open to some criticisms. The positively constructive 
part is decidedly better than the others. In the inductive 
part there is a mass of critical material which might well 
have been left in the workshop. In some of its details it is 
inaccurate, and much that is quite true, and had to be mas- 
tered by the author, is a needless burden for his readers. 
The historical part is relatively much too brief, and there is 
a surprising lack of attention to the phases of early English 
thought about the Bible, and particularly to the discussions 
which preceded and attended the work of the Westminster 
Assembly. There is, it is true, in regard to both these 
parts, the excuse that to master all the details in these 
various departments is an Herculean task for one man ; and, 
in particular, that the sources of history for the religious 
thought of England are very imperfectly known. Exception 
may be taken, also, to some statements in the dogmatic 
part itself. Too low a relative estimate is put upon the 
Old Testament. The discussion as to whether the Bible is 
or is not identical with God’s word is rather fruitless ; in 
one sense it certainly is not; in another sense it is. The 
style of the book is involved and diffuse. In the endeavor 
to be judicial, it has become slow. It is likely on this ac- 
count to fail of much of the effect to which its real greatness 
and force would entitle it. A handbook of one third the 
size, presenting the same views in condensed, crisp, rapid 
English, would not indeed supplant this book, but would 
form a most desirable supplement to it. 





Dr. Hosmer’s “ The People and Politics.” * 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of this book is to show the dangers to - 


which republics are liable. It is a lamentation over the 
defects of republican institutions. There-is little that is new 
in it and yet much that is suggestive. The author divides 
his work into two parts, devoted respectively to ancient and 
modern history. His book is a study of the leading char- 
acteristics of political structures. His theory is that such 
structures follow definite lines of growth and decay. Fol- 
lowing the prevailing tendency of the times, he treats politics 
as a material science, from which he would banish all morai 
principles. ‘Communities of human creatures,’ he says, 
“are organisms that have an existence marked by definite 
stages of growth and decay ; and the changes that take place 
in that existence do so regularly within certain limits, and 
under the influence of external physical conditions, or of im- 
pulses originating in the vital resources of these bodies. 
They have their physiological history ; and the facts of this 
history recur with certainty in the same circumstances. 
Politics, as a classification of these facts, is as clearly a phys- 
ical science as natural history—of which it is a further part ; 
for it is a habit of the animal man to construct states.” In 
the course of their physiological growth and decay, the 
ancient state passed through successive stages of personal 
sovereignty, the oligarchy, democracy and tyranny. All 
run this course, and then cease to exist. 

Modern states begin' on a higher level, but they pass 
through as inevitable stages of development and death. 
These are absolute monarchy, constitutional monarchy, re- 
publican government, and military despotism. The chapter 
on the variations in government due to modern civilization 
is one worth reading. Especially good is what the author 
says about the development of a political consciousness in 
states, and about parties as the organs of political assertion 
and national vitality. Yet the theoretical part of the book 
is of as much value as any such system of theories—helpful 
for generalization, but not very near to the facts, and a hind- 
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erance to genuine historical inquiry. No such order was ~ 
ever followed in the growth and decay of a state as that 

sketched here. History cannot be reduced to such a sys- 
tem; and the very attempt to fit it into physiological 
analogies takes all life and meaning from it. ; 

In his attempt to present the evils of a republican form of 
government, the author borrows his illustrations from the 
careers of the two Napoleons and Cromwell. These men 
prove to him that a republican government is always 
menaced with the danger of military despotism. At any. 
hour of trial and calamity an ambitious military leader may 
make himself the head of the nation. The weakness of re- 
publics, however, he holds to be their lack of coercive 
power, and he says that ‘superior force is the only valid 
ground of civil obligation, because none other is to be 
depended on for all occasions.” Another weakness is that 
‘popular sovereignty distinctly degrades the standard of 
public service, and thus invites the invasions of chicanery.’ 
Of another limitation he says some very good things, espe- 
cially when he deals with the indifference of people to the — 
great interests of popular government. ‘ Indifference, such 
as induces the citizen to fail in his vote, is the treason of re- 
publics. . States that stand on universal suffrage 
must provide that all men shall vote, or degradation, decay 
and ruin inevitably follow.’ In this, as in his other sugges- 
tions of defects in republican institutions, the author is an 
alarmist ; and he is one of the most unsatisfactory of all 
alarmists, having a theory by which all things are to be tried. 
The theory that states follow certain lines of development is 
sadly misleading, and it makes Dr. Hosmer see evils where 
there are none. Why is it not possible that new lines are 
now to be followed? If there is such a thing as evolution 
the old lines must be left, and it becomes impossible to 
judge the future by the past. No such conditions as we 
have in this country were ever given in any state before ; 
why then suppose the old results will be reproduced? The 
author admits that ‘no republic that could be fairly called 
established has yet perished in modern times.’ 

A lack of historical discrimination is shown throughout 
the book, but nowhere more clearly than in its dealings with 
the present political conditions in the United States. The: 
author says that all our elections are decided by the inter- 
ested party—a statement which could not be more thoroughly 
false. He is so determined to see the evil of our institutions 
as to say that an appeal to the people by ballot is, * in its 
practical operation, as farcical a mockery as the appeal by 
augury.’ There are also such assertions as this: * The war 
that grew out of the anti-slavery agitation, and the conse- 
quences of that war, have done more harm, political and 
social, than slavery did in two hundred years ; and its ten- 
dency in some gloomy hours has been to make forty millions 
of slaves where there were only four.’ It is not to men 
capable of making such statements as these we are to look 
for guidance in our dangers. Yet there is much of value in 
the book, and it is written in an interesting, racy style. It 
contains much that is profitable and true, and it is well 
worth reading. 





“ Poems Antique and Modern.” * 

THE auTHOR of ‘ Poems Antique and Modern’ has the 
making of a great poet in him. Were he at all times equal 
to himself—had he only made himself master of the * art to 
blot ’—he would be a great poet to-day. The range and 
copiousness of his imagination, the fervor and exaltation of 
his style, strike the most careless reader; and although be 
may not as yet have attained the summit of poetic achieve-. 
ment, we should hesitate to pronounce it beyond his reach. 
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_ The ‘ poems antique” are ‘ Herakles,’ an epic in seven 
books, and ‘ Prometheus,’ a dramatic poem. The latter, 
’ which has for subject the final triumph of Prometheus over 
~ Zeus, is wanting in depth and movement, and strikes one as 
a trifle operatic, especially in the choruses. Mr. Moore fol- 
lows oie, and Shelley in his conception of the Titan's 
character, but his Zeus is sketched with a freer hand. 
* Herakles’ is somewhat vague in motive, and lacks unity of 
design. Here, as in‘ Promentheus,’ and indeed throughout 


the volume, the influence of Keats and Swinburne is dis- 
tinctly felt, but remains an influence only. The poem is a 
garden of indescribable richness, a marvel of color and fra- 
grance. The breadth and picturesqueness of its style prove 
the artist, the nameless charm with which all true poetry 
thrills us is never absent, and the occasional touches of 
= are of the subtlest and most pregnant, as for example 


* There rose a shout 
Whose echo died not on the mountain shoals 
But swelled on to the gods, to whom it brought 
Vague longings and unfathomable hopes 
And ministry of unaccustomed tears.’ 


But one cannot do justice to the poem by means of quota- 
tions, however copious. Mr. Moore’s faults are those of 
youth : he is somewhat prone to gild a pewter spoon, and to 
obscure his thought by the splendor of his imagery. <A few 
phrases, such as bulk, statue, horizon—the last invariably 
misaccentuated, ly the way—are cruelly overworked, and 
there is danger that the poet may become the slave of his 
own manner. But these are spots on the sun; and one 


~ . always opens the volume with a feeling like that of 


* Some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken.’ 


* The Banquet of Death’ is a touching story of two Vene- 
tian lovers, which might pass for an early piece of Keats's ; 
but in general Mr. Moore is less happy in rhyme: ke needs 
the great Miltonic line to give his genius full play. His 
thymes, too, are occasionally inaccurate, and his accents are 
frequently misplaced. Besides horizon, already mentioned, 
we note false quantities in aerial, ally, Eurytus, Hippo- 
damia, Oceanos, Omphale, and several other words. Mr. 
Moore should revise his work for the second of the many 
editions which we trust are in store for it. 


“Traps for the Young.” * 


Tue mission of Mr. Anthony Comstock has undoubtedly 
resulted in the suppression of much that is low and vile in 
the matter of obscene literature, and he is entitled to the 
thanks.of everyone. Like all other reformers, however, his 
methods are not always judicious, nor in good taste: in 
fact, he very often oversteps the limits of commonsense and 
renders himself ridiculous. His recent persecution of the 
Barclay Street bookseller who dealt in photographs of the 
pictures in the Paris Salon, and the confectiuner who dis- 
played in his shop windows a copy of Hans Makart’s cele- 

rated painting, though it may give pleasure to those who 
are wont to speak of the nether extremities of the human 
body as they would of the primary divisions of the trunk of 
a tree, or blush when asking for the white meat of the fowl, 
_are exceedingly distasteful to more liberal persons who are 
not necessarily prurieat. Mr. Comstock’s motive has been 
alleged to be one of a purely disinterested nature. It would 
appear, however, from the tone of his books and newspaper 
_interviews, as well as the commendatory resolutions of the 
-moral old gentlemen who figure in the society with which 
he is connected, that an agreeable notoriety must result from 
his labors, as well as a somewhat handsome pecuniary re- 
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tarn, if we are to judge by the extent of the sales of the 
books. That sent us is the last of these—and did we not 
consider it our duty to the reading public to unmask shams, 
we should dismiss it with few words, or none at all ; for it 
is but a verbose and egotistical relation of the author's per- 
sonal doings. It is proper that attention should be called 
to the highly sensational literary methods of the writer. 
Such loose, unscientific statements as those in Chapter IX. 
render the book as dangerous in its character as many that 
have been seized by Mr. Comstock himself, and are as far 
from the truth as the advertisements of the quacks he con- 
demns. The book must do harm if it falls into the hands 
of young readers, not only in the way of making lunatics, 
but of telling of many obscene articles of which they had 
never dreamt. 

Mr. Comstock’s censorship cf works of art is to say the 
lea:t refreshing. -It would appear that he suffers from a 
species of erethism which leads him to distort everything he 
looks upon, and to totally ignore the motto of the Order of 
the Garter. A photograph of the obscene (sc) figure is not a 
work of art—according to Mr. Comstock ; and the ‘ old 
masters’ must not be looked upon; for ‘these slimy 
records disclose nothing but that which appeals to our lower 
natures.” When the writer expresses himself in regard to 
what he calls ‘ infidel traps’ he is in his element. His un- 
dignified attack upon those who are inclined to take a less 
orthodox view of religious things than he or his followers, 
betrays an intolerance and ignorance which prove how dan- 
gerous it is to trust him with his present power. 


** John Bull and his Island.” * 

THE TITLE of this most amusing little work is in part a 
misnomer. Of John Bull, indeed, we hear a good deal that 
is very much to the purpose ; but of John’s island, outside 
of London, the author has found little to say. Whatever is 
said, however, is said well ; the book is full of good things 
served 2 /a frangaise, and the only dull pages are those 
devoted to statistics. The general impression left on the 
reader's mind, too, is fairly correct, although the artificial 
heightening of light and shade gives a somewhat theatrical 
effect to the portrait of our honest old friend. As a 
Frenchman, the author generalizes too broadly at times ; 
like Taine, he is apt to take an extreme case as the type of a 
class ; once or twice we are inclined to regard him less as an 
impartial observer than as a victim of the British hoax. 
But in books of this kind the world prefers picturesqueness 
to profundity, and the world is more than half right. 

The author addresses an audience of Frenchmen, and is 
often impressed by certain traits—such, for example, as the 
freedom allowed to young girls in England—which would 
never strike an American, except perhaps as a comparative 
degree to which his own country can offer the superlative. 
Light is incidentally shed on Jean Crapaud and his country : 

* Bureaucracy is unknown. You have not to produce your 
papers at every moment. If you are a candidate for a place of 
any kind, you simply send a copy of your testimonials. If you 


-want to marry, you state your age, and whether you are a 


bachelor or a widower, etc. J repeat it, John Bull has quite 
shaken off the yoke of red tape.’ 


The tame canary, unable to conceive of a birthright of 
freedom, views his wild brother as a self-emancipated hero. 
Again : 

‘Everything in an English education tends to make young 
people self-reliant. No mother or governess would think of 
opening a letter addressed to her daughter or pupil ; the girl has 
her private correspondence as sacred as that of her elders. No 
letters received on the sly ; no letters written to young sweet- 


* John Bull and his Island. By Max O’Rell. Translated from the French. New 
York; Charles Scribner's Sons. ; 
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hearts at midnight. The absence of suspicion destroys the charm 
of mystery.” . . . ‘No head-master would ,take the liberty 
of opening a letter addressed to one of his pupils.” . . . 
* After school hours, the English schoolboy may do as he likes, 
and go where he likes, When we, poor prisoners, cuuld evade 
the porter’s vigilance, and run to the tobacconist’s shop across 
the road to get a pennyworth of tobacco, we felt like perfect 
heroes of romance. On our return our schoolfellows flocked 
around us to sniff a little of the fresh and free air that we had 
breathed for a moment. In France, a boy in whose desk a 
novel of Alexandre Dumas, or perhaps even of Erckmann-Cha- 
trian, had been found, would be relentlessly expelied.’ 


Sometimes Mr. Bull is complimented for qualities which 
he is not accustomed to recognize in himself : , 

“The English are fond of the fine arts, and are excellent con- 
noisseurs. How could they be otherwise, admirers of Nature as 
they are? The land of Joshua Reynolds, Turner, Hogarth and 
Landseer possesses at the present time a legion of talented 
artists. The knowledge of drawing is more widely spread in 
England than in France.’ 


An Englishman would scarcely assert as much. The 
Pecksniff side of John’s character is well shown up, and the 
author’s suggestion of a ‘salvation pill’ for ‘ General’ 
Booth’s clientele is a palpable hit. But after his jes‘s are all 
shot, our author candidly avows with Voltaire: ‘If I had 
had to choose my birthplace, I would have chosen England.’ 
Some idea of the style of our vivacious author may be ob- 
tained from the following : 

‘The French fight for glory ; the Germans for a living ; the 
Russians to divert the attention of the people from home affairs ; 
but John Bull is a reasonable, moral and reflecting character ; 
he fights to promote trade, to maintain peace and order.on the 
face of the earth, and the good of mankind in general. If he 
conquers a nation, it is to improve its condition in this world 
and secure its welfare in the next ; a highly moral aim, as you 

erceive. ‘‘ Give me your territory, and 1 will give you the 

ible." Exchangenorobbery.’ ‘Itis whén John drinks his tea 
very hot in tiny sips, nibbling a bit of bread-and-butter or of 
toast, that he is really beautiful and edifying. Nearly all the 
middle class take tea at five o’clock, and still make a meal of it. 
Better still ; John sometimes gives what he.calls a tea-party, a 
compound noun which I would not attempt to translate into 
French. Then, besides bread-and-butter and toast, the table is 
laid out with preserves and black dry cakes very much like gin- 

erbread in color and taste. The old maids are in the seventh 

eaven, You should see them, forcing angelic smiles over tusks 
an inch long, with their eyes chastely cast down and their hands 
folded on the edge of the table, waiting for the lady of the house 
to ask them if they take milk and sugar, or if their tea is sweet 
enough. ‘‘Is your tea as you like it?’’ ‘‘ Oh, very nice, thank 
you.”’ The body remains motionless, bolt upright, the head 
alone turns slightly. ‘‘ Will you not take a little cake ?"’ ‘* No, 
thank you, only a tiny piece of bread-and-butter."’ At dinner, if 
conversation flags at every moment, beef and pale ale are there 
to keep you alive at any rate, but with these slops and slices you 
have not even strength enough to attempt to enliven it. You 
give up the idea at the outset, andit diesin agonies. . . . If 

ou happen to be born a lord in England, you are born a legis- 
ator, a diplomatist, artist, learned man—anything you like. In 
Figaro's time, the nobleman could play the guitar from his 
birth ; that was more wonderful still.’ 


The translator has performed his task well, and has had 
the benefit of the author’s supervision. It has been sug- 
gested, by the way, that the author is himself an Englishman, 
and that the present is the original version of the book. 


** Christian Charity in the Ancient Church.’’ * 

THE DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR of ‘ The Conflict of Chris- 
tianity with Heathenism’ now comes before the public with 
a more peaceful topic, but one of quite as great intrinsic im- 
portance, and one involving even profounder and more 
practical lessons for the immediate present. If these 
lessons had been understood and laid to heart, the blood of 








* Christian ana, the Ancient Church. By Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn. Translated 
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thousands of people which has stained the ground might 

still be flowing through living veins, and the bitterness which — 
sets class against class would have vanished almost before it 
began. ‘The church at Jerusalem was at first merely the — 

enlarged. circle of disciples,’ the author says, very truly. 
‘In this circle community of goods had prevailed,’ ‘ And 
this continued after the Lord’s departure.’ But none were 
* compelled to do this, or to persevere in it, by any decree 
of the church.’ It never was an institution. It was not 
extended to other churches. It was a spontaneous expres- 
sion of warm love, favored by peculiar conditions. It was 
not an abolition of the right of individual possession. 
‘Each contributed of that which was his own to what was 
necessary for the common maintenance, without thereby 
depriving himself of all property.’ It was ‘a noble alms- 


giving.’ In two respects, however, it was not fit for the 
Imitation of to-day. It was at once too narrow and too 
broad. It was limited to members of the church, and its 


very freeness and simplicity rendered it peculiarly liable to 
abuse. An intricate social system would have made it a 
helpless prey to the designing—and there was no power in - 
it to prefent the rise of such a system,. In fact, it was very 
soon abused, and we hear of the appointment of seven men 
to attend to the distribution—the first recorded charity 
organization society. But the fact remains that the spirit 
of charity was wonderfully prevalent in the early church— 
that spirit of active, affectionate helpfulness, which must 
always be the living power behind any organization for 
charity. There is a vast amount of fact gathered in this 
volume, which is not only full of interest to the historical 
student, but also of practical value to all who earnestly con- 
sider the social problems which we are called upon to face. 
Everybody ought to read it who cares to do good in the best 
way. It is full of advice and warning, in the form of simple 
history. There are in it, also, many incidental matters of 
value, such as the view that the presbyterate grew out of the 
so-called diaconate of Stephen and his associates, and the 
just emphasis on the services of the cloisters in the Middle 
Ages, as conservators of warm, loving, helpful Christian 
life. 





The January Magazines. 

The Manhattan, which is the first to reach us, would be 
a remarkable number if only for the illustrations accompa- 
nying the article on ‘The Luther Monument at Worms." 
The delicate grace of the illustrations to an interesting 
article on Pompeii are in decided contrast to the severe and 
powerful figures of Luther, Huss, and Savonarola, but are 
equally interesting in their way ; while the short story of 
‘ Piti-Josi-Ba’tiste,’ by Prof. J. A. Harrison, combining as 
it does many different qualities in its strength, its beauty of 
description, and its wit, is a decidedly original one. Add 
to this * The Doorkeeper : a New Year’s Masque,’ by Edith 
Thomas, set'to music by Dr. Damrosch ; the opening article 
of a philosophical series in which George Ticknor Curtis 
proposes to try the question of ‘ Creation or Evolution’ by 
the rules of legal evidence ; and a noble and stirring little 
poem on ‘ The Old Flag,’ by H. C. Bunner, and we have 
by far the best number of Zhe Manhattan that we have 
seen. 


In Zhe Century we have the conclusion of ‘ The Bread- 
winners,’ which has justified the high, if not the highest, ex- 
pectations aroused when it began. It is a sign of the excel- 
lent workmanship that no one has been looking frantically 
forward to the end of the story for the sake of the story ; 
each instalment has been a distinct and unique pleasure 
quite apart from the mere tale. The power, the brutality, 
the coarseness, are a little crude in their very force ; if a 
man’s neck is to be wrung, it is wrung, and there’s an end 
on't, without’ overmuch sympathy from the author and with 
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‘passion that a Frenchman would have given it. On the 
other hand, the delicate parts of the story are not crude, 
but exquisitely wrought, and the chapters on Farnham’s 
dawning passion for Alice are a beautiful romance. ‘ Dr. 
Sevier ’ is, we think, so far the most sympathetic work Mr. 
Cable has given us ; slow, tantalizingly slow, in movement, 
but always interesting. Robert Grant’s ‘ An Average Man’ 
is proving even worse than we feared from the earlier chap- 
ters, as a study of vulgarity: the vulgarity of manners of 
the nouveaux riches, and the vulgarity of married flirtation 
in the better-bred but worse-disciplined upper classes. The 
short story is Frank R. Stockton’s ‘ His Wife’s Deceased 


_ Sister ’—delicious, of course ; and the best of the poetry is 


“ Her Choice,’ by Eliza Calvert Hall, delicate and thought- 
ful. John Burroughs wanders ‘ In Wordsworth’s Country ;’ 
Andrew Lang gives a description of ‘ Edinboro Old Town,’ 


with very interesting illustrations; Edward Eggleston 


writes on ‘ Husbandry in Colony Times ’— an article of 
Special interest to those who have seen of late years the 
planting and gathering of the great crops of the West and 
Northwest, or who, in the great mills'at Minneapolis, have 
watched every process of flour-making, from the landing of 
the grain in great cars at the door, to the long row of 
sentient barrels quietly receiving the perfect flour and cutting 
off their own supply when full, till the visitor naturally 
wonders why the mill-owners do not build a conservatory at 
one end of their establishment for raising their grain and a 


. boarding-house at the other to eat the bread, that the entire 


cycle may be completed on the spot. The article on Gen- 
eral Sherman is most entertaining ; and there are extracts 
from a journal of Garfield’s in London, hardly memorable, 
however, except as being his. ‘ The Forty Immortals’ and 
the ‘ Log of an Ocean Studio’ have interesting illustrations. 
The Atlantic is exceedingly good. Dr. Weir Mitchel! 
begins a story, ‘In War Time,’ which promises well ; and 
the short story, ‘The Bishop’s Vagabond,’ is amusing, 
powerful, and pathetic—three rather unusual adjectives to 
be used together. Of Dr. Holmes’s poem, ‘ At the Saturday 


. Club,’ it is only necessary to mention its being his ; and 


“A Sequel to Mr. Washington Adams’ gives a clever and 
satisfactory solution of that problematic tale. If the sequel 
had been embodied in the original story, the whole would 
have been as good in its way as the famous ‘ Marjorie Daw ;’ 
we certainly do not think it was clear to any one at the time 
that the author.intended a burlesque to enlighten English- 
men ; but he has recovered very ingeniously and graciously 
from the somewhat trying necessity of explaining his own 


_ wit, Mr. Lathrop, in the pathetic incident of a little 


child’s death, strikes a chord that we wish could vibrate 
oftener in reading his novels ; it is impossible to feel any 
sympathy for his very disagreeable lovers. Reviews of 
* Beyond the Gates,’ ‘A Little Pilgrim,’ and ‘A Blessed 
Ghost,’ are combined under the clever title of ‘ The Annex- 


ation of Heaven ;’ and H. H., Henry James, Dr. Peabody, 
and Mr. Crawford are well represented. 


Harper's opens with a finely illustrated article in which 
Harriet Prescott Spofford reminds us that if every other 
aecord of the early history and life of New England were lost, 
the story could be constructed again from the pages of 


_ Whittier. Miss Woolson enlivens descriptive sketches of 


Mentone with a little of her incomparable fiction, but the 
best of the stories is ‘Cassie's Christmas Box,’ by ‘A 
Working Girl,’ that by Mr. Janvier being a little too un- 
eanny. G. W. Sheldon gives an article on ‘ The Old Packet 


and Clipper Service,’ and Mr. Black begins his new serial. 
 Lippincoit’s is steadily improving. ‘The engravings this 
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no waste of words; and not afew of the situations are to 
‘say the least a little improbable ; so that the story has not 
_ the subtle and imperceptible grading of crime and animal 


month—those for the article on ‘ Philadelphia's H6tel-de- 
Ville’—are the best we have ever seen in the magazine. 
The two short stories, ‘Christmas Eve at Tuckeyho,’ and 
‘Whither Curiosity Led,’ are both fine. Mrs. Champney 
begins a new story, and there are articles on Minneapolis 
and Hawaii, ‘Conversations with Emerson,’ ‘ Under- 
graduate Life at Oxford,’ ‘ Matthew Arnold in America,’ 
and ‘ Healthy Homes.’ There are also verses. 


In The Continent an article by Helen Campbell on ‘ The 
Princess and its Author,’ and one by H. C. McCook on 
* The Tenants of An Old Farm,’ are finely illustrated, while 
“Once there was a Man’ progresses slowly and a little 
heavily. 


Minor Notices. 

THE FOUNT OF ARETHUSA, it seems, is still bubbling, for here 
is a book sprung from the very shadow of AZtna—* A Vent’ 
Anni, ’ -by G. Pardini. Who can beSsevere to a poet ‘a vent’ 
anni, ’ even though his poems. be never so abundantly sprinkled 
with O’s and exclamation points? Moreover, the very word 
Catania (where these little poems were printed) brings before us 
* one summer’ and its charming experiences, and make us char- 
itable. Pardini glows with enthusiasm for ‘ la nostra Italia,’ as 
he affectionately calls it, and interweaves with his glowings and 
his enthusiasms little aprostophes to ‘ The First Kiss,’ ‘Toa 
Violet,’ ‘ Faith,’ ‘A Suicide,’ etc. On the whole these are 
cae Sicilian babblings, with a strong note from the reed of 

heocritus, and a sort of sponsorial prefazione from the pen of 
Tito Mammoli.— Andrea Gallo pours forth a lamentation over 
‘Le Antiche Spoliazioni di Sicilia’ (Catania) in a pamphlet de- 
voted to ‘quest’ Isola opulenta e beata,’ plentifully peppered 
with capitals and rhetoric. The whole tone of the thing is 
‘Fuimus Trojes !’ 


‘WIT AND WISDOM OF PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY,’ by Mar- 
shall Brown (Lippincott), is an unfortunate title. It suggests 
Tupper, whereas the book is a compilation of newspaper cut- 
tings trom Zexas Siftings, Puck, the Burlington Hawkeye, the 
Boston Post and 7ranscrifté, etc., with many anonymous ‘ good 
things.’ The book is one of the tew collections of funny sayings 
which can be taken up and read consecutively, like any other 
book, with genuine amusement. The sayings are short, seldom 
more than a line or two in length, and the selections are in good 
taste and often deliciously entertaining. They are arranged 
under leading words to which there is an excellent index. Thus, 
under the word Early, will be found the following: ‘ Why 
doesn’t the early worm catch the bird? It’s a poor rule that 
won't work both ways. The early bird catches the worm. 
Later in the day the leisurely sportsman gathers in the bird. 
The early fish catches the worm—hook and all.’ 


‘ THE AGNOSTIC,’ by Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., (Whittaker) is 
hardly a subject for poetry, even for blank verse, and Bishop 
Pierce’s lines contain nothing but what would have been just as 
good in prose. Even in prose the argument would hardly be of 
great value, as the author's conclusion of the whole matter ‘is 
simply this : 

* * Ah, well!”’ my soul in all humility 
Replied, ‘the universe is very vast, 
And full of mysteries as yet unsolved. 
Purblind at best perhaps, we little know : 
But of the spirit most ; then much, of force, 
From conscious action of the will within ; 
And then again, though less, we somewhat know 
Of matter, too, if there we recognize 
The static energy of God in space.’’’ 


‘ ANECDOTES OF THE CIVIL WAR,’ by Brevet Major-Gen. E, 
D. Townsend (Appleton), is not a valuable contribution either to 
literature or history. We think we.are not unjust in quoting, as 
an illustration of the ‘ Anecdotes,’ the following : ‘ One even- 
ing I had a dull headache, and sat with my hand shading my 
eyes from the bright gaslight. Suddenly the General stopped in 
the midst of a sentence, and said sharply, ** Col. Townsend is 
now asleep !’’ I looked up in some surprise, and said, ** Oh no, 
General, | hear every word you say, but I have a headache, and 
the gas hurts my eyes.’’ With a changed tone he said, ‘*‘ Oh, 
pardon me, ’’ and went on with his story, ’ 
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THE SECOND VOLUME in the American Commonwealths Series, 
is devoted to the history of the struggle for the possession of 
Oregon by the United 5tates. (Oregon: The Struggle for Pos- 
session. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) It is not a history of the 
state itself, that being a subject with which it deals only in an 
incidental way. The author, William Barrows, seems. to be one 
of the early missionary pioneers of the state, and one who is in- 
timately familiar with the whole history of its settlement. The 
subject is very interesting, but as a piece of literary work this 
volume is in striking contrast with the first in the series. The 
author has none of Mr. Cooke’s finish and charm of style, none of 
his skill for making history interesting and dramatic. The book 
would have gained greatly by compression, and it would have 
been a much better book had all the facts been put into one half 
the space now given them. The same statements are repeated 
over and over again in chapter after chapter until they become 
painfully wearisome. The author also often exaggerates the im- 

ortance of the history he narrates, and magnifies sume of its 
incidents until they become almost a subject for laughter rather 
than for serious consideration. Yet these are defects incident to 
the book being written by an actor in the scenes described. 
What is lost in literary finish is gained in vividness and pictu- 
resqueness of narrative. The history of this struggle for posses- 
sion was one well worth writing, as it adds a new and distinct 
chapter to the history of the growth of our country. There are 
two maps, a list of authorities, and an excellent index. 





Mr. JAMES N. MONCKTON’S design in writing a ‘ Practical 
Geometry ’ (Wm, T. Comstock) was to present the subject in a 
convenient form for schools and all classes of mechanics. The 
book is a small one of a hundred pages, half of which are plates. 
It deals with the most elementary of- geometrical constructions. 
In accordance with the above design, all demonstrations and 
explanations of the processes described are omitted. The defi- 
nitions are not always happy—e. g., ‘ The helix is a line de- 
scribed upon the surface of a cylinder of an invariable inclina- 
tion advancing on the line of its axis a fixed distance for each 
revolution.’ Punctuation might improve, but could not render 
this sentence clear—even to one who is not a mechanic. It is 
doubtful whether the practical design of the work calls for the 
substitution of ‘ covering’ for surface, and certainly even some 
mechanics might rebel against the statement that practical geom- 
metry, by the omission of ‘ theoretical demonstrations,’ affords 
‘a conviction of the truth unsurpassed by that of the most rigor- 
ous demonstration.’ The constructions are, however, described 
with clearness and directness, and the book will doubtless serve 
its purpose. ; 


THERE ARE SOME very dainty and thoughtful little verses in 
the.‘ Poems and Swedish Translations’ of Frederick Peterson, 
M.D. (Buffalo: Peter Paul & Bro.) We presume that the 
author will not feel hurt if we pronounce the poems more inter- 
esting than the translations; those called ‘The Robber,’ ‘A 
Morning Song,’ * The Coffin of St. Julien,’ and * At the Green 
Fir Tavern,’ being particularly good, while the lines on ‘ Snow’ 
are perhaps the most graceful of all. We are tempted to quote 
‘ The Robber :’ 

* Quick ! see the lawless brigand go 
Around the hill and through the wold, 
With pearls and diamonds all aglow 
And all agleam with stolen gold ! 


* Now hidden in the secret woods 
He hath no longer need to fret, 
But softly counts his precious goods— 
The robber is the rivulet.’ 





WELCOMING as we do every innovation that does away with 
the study of grammar fer se, we are naturally pleased with 
‘The Cumulative Method in German,’ by Adolphe Dreyspring. 
(Appleton.) The author believes it a cruelty to inflict upon be- 
ginners the reasons for what he cleverly calls ‘ the occult force’ 
of the German prepositions ; holding it entirely possible, by con- 
stant repetition of certain phrases and sounds, for the po to 
use the preposition correctly 4y ear, as he speaks and writes 


- 


English correctly without, perhaps, knowing why. The author 
also wisely believes it a mistake to translate from one language 
into another, his oral and written exercises being arranged on 
the plan of questions in German to be answered in German by 
the student. 


Altogether we like the little book very much. 
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INSULAR England is a rare breeder of eccentrics. Mr... 
George Meredith, whom readers of The Fortnightly Review 
will remember as the author of that bright but disappoint 
novel, ‘ Beauchamps’s Career,” has cast in his lot with the coterie 
of artificial ballad-mongers at present in cockney vogue, and 
outdoes them all in euphuism. Grotesqueries of language like 

‘ Yaffles on a chuckle skim 

Low to laugh from branches dim.’ 

and ‘impiousness nibblenips,’ accompany in Mr. Meredith a 
turn ot mind for which ‘crank’ -is the only adequate name, 
The apotheosis of matter is Mr. Meredith’s ‘ particular wanity.’ - 
But with all his outlandish mopping and mowing he has created 
nothing ; for affectation, like every other hybrid, is sterile to the 
last. The name of his latest book is ‘Poems and Lyrics of the 
Joy of Earth.’ (Macmillan.) 





*‘ AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES OF AMERICAN History,’ by 
Charlotte M. Yonge and H. Hastings Weld, D.D. (Appleton), 
is a little misleading in its title. The * stories * are not anec- 
dotes or tales, but history pure and simple, and the America is 
the whole of America, from Greenland to Patagonia. The his- 
tory is given chronologically, which compels sudden leaps from 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth to the Jesuits on the Uruguay, 
from the American Republic to the revolution in Hayti, or from 
the Argentine Confederation to the War of Secession. Whether 
this plan is better than to give the history of each section, com- 
plete in itself, is a question ; but the little book at least contains 
a great deal of information in compact form. 





CELIA THAXTER’S ‘ Poems for Children’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) are charming verses for little people, and especially to be 
recommended for being largely studies from nature, to interest 
children in being observing, and to show them the pleasures of 
imagination. Some of them—the exquisite poem on ‘ Dust’ for 
instance—would not be amiss in a collection for much older 
people ; but as a rule the thought and fancy are delicate and airy 
enough—as in the verses, ‘ Crocus ’—to please a child as much as 
any nonsense poetry. It is a pity that the illustrations are so 
variable ; a few are very pretty, but many of them are almost 
ridiculous. 





CHARLES Daviss’ ‘Elements of Surveying and Levelling,’ 
revised by Prof. Howard Van Amringe, is a re-issue of a work 
so well and favorably known that attention need only be called 
to the changes introduced. (A,.S. Barnes & Co.). These are 
all for the better, The order of arrangement is both more logi- 
cal and practical ; the omission of some elementary matter (as 
geometrical constructions) will not be felt by the students as 
whom the book is designed ; while the fuller treatment of,cer- 
tain subjects. (particularly mining surveying and the magnetic 
declination) renders it a complete manual of practical survey- 
ing. 


Or ‘ THE City OF Succsss,’ by Henry Abbey (Appleton), we 
can only say that the literary world is rather tired of allegory, 
and of cities and marble palaces with dizzy battlements built on 
imagination, Of the ‘ other poems,’ we think that the ‘ Ballad 
of Consolation '—telling of a mother who lost three children and 
refused to be comforted till her patron saint appeared to her in 
a dream and informed her that he had removed the children to a 
happier sphere because if they had lived they were all three 
—— or the gallows—offers but faint comfort to the be- 
reaved. 





~ 


Ginn, HEATH & Co. publish the second volume of ‘ The 
Greater Poems of Virgil,’ including the Georgics and the last six - 
books of the Aineid, edited by J. B. Greenough. The notes are 
brief, copious, and clear, some one word in almost every line hav- 
ing an explanation, and thus tending to encourage the student, 
not merely to translate, but to render accurately the shades of 
meaning so delicately expressed in the Latin and so hard to give 
in literal English. 





‘Woops AND LAKES OF MAINE,’ by Lucius L. Hubbard - 
(Osgood), is the account of a trip from Moosehead Lake to New 
Brunswick in a birch-bark canoe. It is finely printed and bound, 
and very finely illustrated, and it contains practical directions 
pleasantly given, One of the most interesting things in it is the 
description of beavers and their lodges. 










































































_ *WHERE Dip Lire BEGIN?’ by G. Hilton Scribner (Charles 

Scribner’s Sons), is a charmingly written monograph, clear and 
Rot too scientific, in which the author, without considering the 
question Aow life originates, -whether as creation, development, 
or transplantation, discusses the probability that life made its 
first advent, of whatever nature, in some favored locality of the 
Robe, and not everywhere at once. He comes to the conclusion 

t this favored locality must have been within the frigid zones. 
His methods of reasoning will interest even the general reader, 
quite apart from their scientific value. 


“Osject Lessons,’ by J. Walker (Lippincott), is intended 
to furnish the teacher with subjects for talking to children, a 
great deal of information being pee in small space upon each 
topic. The subjects are taken 
- mineral kingdoms, from paper. physical geography, and 

manufactures ; while in the miscellaneous departments, clever 
little suggestive studies are made of lead-pencils, teacups, beds, 
pins, etc., with simple explanations of the common pump, 
thunder and lightning, etc. 


* THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE,’ by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick 
(Putnam), giving in simple form the most recent discoveries of 
the microscope, is a little book which even the unscientific can- 
not fail to find interesting. though it is not intended for very 
youthful readers. The illustrations are numerous and fine. 


Recent Fiction. 

*L’ABBE CONSTANTIN,’ by Ludovic Halévy (New York : 
Wm. R. Jenkins), is one of the bright, piquant, conversational 
French novels which lose a little even in the best translation. 
The French are very clever in catching the peculiarities of for- 
eigners, and the American ladies of ‘ L’Abbé Constantin’ are as 
good in their way as the English ladies of ‘Le Roi des Mont- 
agnes ;’ a part of the cleverness consists in giving the portrait 
’ in a strange tongue, so that the re-rendering of the young girl 

into her native language necessarily detracts from the author’s 
skill. Those, therefore, who have read the translation of 
*L’Abbé Constantin’ will find a new pleasure in reading the 
original. 

*A GREAT TREASON,’ by Mary Hoppus (Macmillan), is a 
story of the Revolution, dramatic, forcible, and well written. 
The pathetic story of André is made very vivid, and much that 
explained the action of Arnold (though nothing could quite ex- 
cuse it) is well put before us. Moreover, in its lighter portions, 
this novel exhibits excellent workmanship ; as in the final under- 
standing between the lovers when Althea discovers the loss of 
Jaspar’s arm, and in the amusing scene with the British ser- 

eant whom Noel bribes to take a message. We cannot account 

r some curious slips in grammar, as the style generally is more 
than good, and the story extremely interesting. 


WE DO NOT KNOW which is most to be wondered at : the per- 
son who could write, or the one who should read, the whole-ot 
the two hundred and fifty pages of exceedingly fine print, de- 
voted to ‘ Two Kisses,’ by HawleySmart. (Philadelphia: Peter- 
son.) We felt obliged, in duty bound, to hunt for the kisses, 
although it was much like looking for a needle in a haymow ; 
but the first one that we found did not encourage further search 
for the other. 


After Reading Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum.” 


Wo reads this measure flowing strong and deep, 

It seems to him old Homer's voice he hears ; 

But soon grows up a sound that moves to tears— 
Tears such as Homer cannot make us weep, 
Whether a grieving god bids death and sleep 

Bear slain Sarpedon home unto his peers, 

Or gray-haired Priam, kneeling, full of fears, 
Seeks Hector’s corse torn by the chariot’s sweep. 
Lightly these sorrows move us, in compare 

With that which moans along the Oxus’ tide, 

Where by his father’s hand young Sohrab died, — 

_ Great father and great son met unaware 

On fate’s dark field : in awe we leave them there, 

| Wrapped in the mists that from the river glide. 
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When I Behold thy Face. 


WueEn I behold thy face 
Thy beauty strikes me mute ; 
I cannot sing thy praise, 
Nor urge my loving suit : 
I hold my peace, and stand apart, 
Lips silent, tho’ not so my heart. 


I fear, yea strongly fear, 
Thy suitor eloquent ; 
His words within thine ear 
Are all with music blent ; 
Yet thou hast eyes and wit to see 
He means. not half he swears to thee. 


Ah! were his gift but mine, 
I'd so applaud thee, Love, 
. The stars should cease to shine, 
The fleeting earth to move, 
And heaven and hell should listen long 
To catch the burden of my song. 


But, since I cannot sing, 
I'll strongly strive to do: 
Brave deeds best proof shall bring 
To show devotion true. 
Love nerves my arm, and drives me hence, 
To die, if need, in thy defence. 


Plantation Music. 
To tHe Epirors or THE Critic: 


My copy of Tne Critic, containing Mr. Harris’s state 
ment that the negro in general, and the plantation negro in 
particular, does not play the banjo, was mislaid until now, 
and if not too late I would like to say that after several dis- 
cussions with Mr. Harris I must dissent from him, although 
my experience has been more limited than his. My regard 
for Mr. Hatris’s wonderful accuracy in delineation of negro 
manners and character is only exceeded by my esteem for 
his personal character and admiration of his undoubted 
spark of the divine fire; but in this case I think he is 
wrong. I was associated with Mr. Harris for a year on Zhe 
Atlanta Constitution, and during that time it was not at all 
uncommon for negroes, alone, and in groups, to pass by the 
Constitution office, and more especially past my house, in 
Whitehall Street, playing on the banjo. One negro in 
particular played so well that I went out and stopped him 
and asked where he learned to play, and he gave me the 
name of a plantation in Alabama. My washerwoman was 
an old field hand from Thomaston and my cook was from 
La Grange—which ‘places are in west middle Georgia. 
Both expressed surprise when I asked if they had ever heard 
the banjo, and both said they had. Moreover, several per- 
sons whom I asked, after talking with Mr. Harris, said that 
negroes did play the banjo on plantations. That they did, 
and do, in Virginia I am perfectly assured by competent ob- 
servers, As to the bones and tambourine, I am at one with 
Mr. Harris; and he may be right about the banjo, as he is 
right in attributing to the life of the negro ‘ all that the im- 
agination of man has made pathetic.’ 

PHILADELPHIA, December 22, 1883. E. BRAINERD. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I am surprised to see Uncle Remus’s statements about 
the disuse, or rather the non-existence, of the banjo in the 
South. There are two or three common cornfield negroes 


* here who ‘ pick’ that instrument particularly well ; and one 


of the recollections of my childhood (passed in New 
Orleans) is connected with the inimitable performances of a 
certain Tom Pepper in our kitchen, who, in company with 
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the French cook, Adolfe, stirred our blood and inspired our 
feet with his masterly manipulations. Adolfe could whistle 
to perfection, with all their foriture, the most complicated 
jingles of Verdi and Rossini, and he was only excelled in 
his performances by the astonishing feats of Tom. 
J. A. Harrison. 
LEXINGTON, VA., December 22, 1883. 





‘* How John Norton Kept his Christmas.”’ 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


You state that ‘John Norton’ is a real character, 7.¢.—is 
living. It is not of much consequence, and I may be quite mis- 
taken ; but I have an impression that W. H. H. Murray wrote an 
article, ‘Herbert's Thanksgiving ’— perhaps for the Golden 
Rule—and in a footnote at the end confessed that neither Her- 
bert nor John Norton were other than fictitious, 


BosTON, MASS., Dec. 17, ’83. JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 

{[Mr. Murray told the editor of Harper's Weekly that John 
Norton was a real character (though he did not say that was 
his true name), and he had a portrait of him which Mr, Frost 
used in his illustrations to the story in the Weekly.] 





The Lounger 


THE BEST way to answer the —— who protested against 
the opening of the Pedestal Fund Art Loan Exhibition on Sunday 
would be to let them see what class of people visited the Aca- 
demy of Design on that day, and observe their keen enjoyment of 
the treasures spread before their eyes. Over-two thousand per- 
sons took advantage of this. opportunity to visit the exhibition, 
and they were mainly recruited from the most respectable class 
of working people. They were people to whom Sunday is the 
only day of rest in the week, and to whom admission at half price 
was a matter of importance. I know a number of persons who 
had been to the exhibition before and who will go again, but who 
went last Sunday to show their approval of the spirit of the man- 
agement in ager e on that day. I could not but wonder, as I 
saw the delight of this crowd of people over the bric-a-brac and 
geintings. whether it was such a heinous offence in the sight of 

eaven, that the Council of the Academy should deem it neces- 
sary publicly to ‘ wash their hands’ of it. 





A SEMI-LIBERAL Christian of my acquaintance says that he 
should have voted in favor of opening the exhibition on Sunday, 
but against es anything for admission. Now I wonder 
if my friend would vote to have the collection-plates kept out of 
the churches:on Sunday. 


To some minds tradition is every- 
thing. 





THE Boston Hera/d publishes an interesting account of the 
library of Harvard College and the Boston Atheneum. Among 
the treasures of the former are the first two drafts of Longfellow's 
‘Excelsior.’ The first is written on the back of a note ad- 
dressed to Longfellow by Charles Sumner, and is endorsed 
‘Sept. 28, 1841, 3:30 o'clock, morning. Now in bed.’ The 
Herald publishes the poem as it is now printed, and also the 
variations and erasures. Comparison of these goes to show that 
the most accomplished poets have to labor over their rhymes— 
that verses are not always ‘dashed off’ in a fit of inspiration. 
For instance, the line ‘A youth who bore ‘mid snow and ice’ 
was written four times before decided upon : 

* A youth who bore in snow and ice. ’ 

‘ A youth who bore a pearl of price. ’ 

‘ A youth who bore above all price. ’ 
The inception of the line ‘A tear stood in his bright blue eye’ 
was very bad: ‘ A tear was in his pale blue eye.’ What could 
be less poetic than a pale blue eye? 

Mr. BOYESEN’S GOMEDY, ‘An Alpine Rose,’ will be the next 
piece produced at the Madison Square Theatre. The story of 
the play, as given in one of the Sunday papers, is picturesque, 
but not quite in the manner of the Madison Square, I don’t ex- 
actly understand the relations of Count von Dornfield to the 
Alpine roses. 





THE SEASON which has just closed at the Metropolitan Opera 
House has not been a great musical success, though it has been 
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by no means a failure. In some respects it has been one of the 
most brilliant seasons we have ever 
again it has been disappointing. Mr. Abbey has done 

much as he promised to do, and it is hard to say just what the 
fault has been. Perhaps the house has not got musically sea- 
soned yet. After it has been sung in a little longer, its beams 
and rafters will be thoroughly permeated with song, and the 
whole house pervaded with a musical atmosphere. 





Mr. G. W. SMALLEY’s personal attack upon Mr. E. S. Nadal, 
in a recent letter to the 7ribune, was, as far as I can learn, as 
unjust as it was in bad taste. If Mr. Smalley believed Mr. 
Nadal to be an inefficient second secretary of legation, why did 
he not say so while Mr. Nadal was in London, where he could 
better defend himself? Why did he wait till the Secretary’s 
back was turned—till, in fact, he had ceased to be a secretary of 
legation, and had entered another branch of the service? If 
Mr. Nadal were as incompetent as Mr. Smalley would have us 
believe, it is strange that he should have been appointed Second 
Secretary under so many different ministers. It is for Mr. 
Hoppin, the First Secretary, to defend Mr. Nadal from Mr. 
Smalley’s charges. He, of all others, best knows their injustice. 





JUDGING from what I learn from those who have attended the 
Cesnola trial, which is still dragging its slow length along in the 
Post-Office Building, the evidence is being reported in a very 
misleading manner in the two morning papers that appear to 
take most interest in the case. The 7ridune seems to be keenly 
appreciative of the points made in favor of Cesnola, but some- 
times fails even to mention certain ones to his disparagement, 
and has so far forgotten the proprieties of the situation as 
actually to come out, before the conclusion of the trial, with an 
editorial paragraph in favor of Cesnola. The Zimes, on the 
other hand, reports the proceedings in a tone of contempt for the 
defendant which is as unfair. in one way as the 7ribune’s con- 
duct is in another. It is to be hoped that the principal part of 
the evidence may yet be printed verbatim, without note or com- 
ment, 





APROPOS of the biassed and insufficient reporting of the Ces- 
nola case, I hear a good deal of talk about the need of a first- 
class five-cent newspaper in New York—a newspaper which 
could afford to report Congress, the courts, and important public 
meetings with an intelligence and thoroughness that would leave 
nothing to be desired. The 7rzbune's report of the New Eng- 
land dinner is an example of what can and should be done in 
this line by that part of the ress which aspires to the distinction 
of greatness. ‘ The great dailies,’ I tear, may find it difficult to 
be ‘ great’ for two—or even three—cents. 





PRINTED IN BLUE INK, on an oblong white card, comes the 
prospectus of Chicago’s new weekly literary journal, Zhe Cur- 
rent. Judging from the tone of this avant-coureur, we should 
say that the paper had achieved a phenomenal success before the 
first number went to press. * The founding of this journal has 
been in contemplation by its projector for ten years,’ we are 
told. ‘ Active piarmigae work for the same has been in pro- 
gress nearly five years. That the choice of ae as its place 
ot publication is one of correctness is shown by the hearty con- 
currence in that view as evidenced by the noble list of writers 
already pledged to its future, and the munificent material 
encouragement already bestowed. Zhe Current will editorially 
discuss, with brevity and dignity, all current topics of human 
interest. It will treat in special papers at greater length, but 
always with ge and directness, all questions worthy of 
earnest inquiry. These features, it is believed, will be carried 
out in such a manner as to win unusual regard. . . . There 
will appear in every issue of The Current, it is confidently be- 
lieved, a greater variety and a higher grade of general literature, 
of a clean, noble, fascinating and elevating character, than is 
now given in any periodical extant.’ 





THE LIST of contributors astonishes by its peculiar codrdina- 
tion of familiar names. We find, for instance, in agreeable 
juxtaposition, M. Emile Zola and the Rev. Dr. Collyer, Lucy 
Hooper and Charles Loring Brace, Alma Tadema and Hijalmer 
(sic) Hjorth Boyeson (sic), Ignatius Donnelly and Bijorsterne 
(sic) Bjornson, Edouard Remenyi and the Rev. E. P. Roe, Dr. 
Lasker, Lady Lindsay, Prof. R. S. (sic) Anderson, John Ruskin 





ad in New York, and then ~~ es 






























































































































and. ohn Habberton. But, best of all, ‘subscriptions and ad- 


- contribute. to 
~ man. 


iS 


; g exceeding $60,000 are already under pledge and con- 
tract; and, exclusive of this, a reserve cash capital of from 


. $75,000 to $100,000 will be in bank before the first issue of the 


, appears.’ Mr. Wakeman was doubtless right in his 
opinion that ‘ the choice of Chicago’ as the place of publication 
The Current‘ is one of correctness,’ 





Notes 


THE PAST YEAR has not been marked by the publication of 
many important new works, Indeed, new book; have been 
comparatively rare, while the list of new editions of old books 
has been larger than usual. The publishers have never been 
busier than during the past year, but many of them have kept 
their presses going with text-books and works of a special nature 
rather than with miscellaneous publications, The books that 


have sold the best in the shops are the very cheap and the very 


dear. hg 


The Andover Review, edited by professors in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, makes its first appearance to-day, This 
review represents the ‘ progrestive orthodoxy’ which is now in 
control at Andover, and which unites conservatism to the sub- 
stance of religious faith with liberty as to the formulation of doc- 
trines and freedom of inquiry into the nature and structure of 
the books from which Christian doctrines arederived. The first 
number. (Jan. 1884) is of handsome appearance, and is filled 
with bright, short articles of representative men. The topics are 
all interesting and timely. We bespeak for the new monthly a 
large constituency, both in New England and out of it. It is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at three dollars a year. 

That interesting journal of book-lore, The Bibliographer, has 
reached its fourth volume, and shows abundant signs of pros- 

rity. Its companion, The Antiguary, is just twice as old. 
Both of these magazines are of value to the student or lover of 
books, for they give bits of information about things of the past 


’ that, in these days of hurry, are as restful as they are entertain- 


ing. (J. W. Bouton.) 


A statue of Harriet Martineau was unveiled in the old South 
Meeting House in Boston on Wednesday last. 


In his interesting papers on Paris in The Portfolio (Bouton) 
Mr. Hamerton has reached the streets. ‘The English have in- 
vented the house, the French have invented the street,’ he writes 
-with much truth. This series of articles should make a most 
delightful book, for the subject is one that exactly suits Mr. 
Hamerton’s style. 

For the commemorative album of the committee formed to 
raise a monument to Goldoni in Venice, Robert Browning has 
written the following sonnet, under date of November 27th : 


‘ Goldoni,—good, gay, sunniest of souls,— 
Glassing half Venice in that verse of thine,— 
What though it just reflect the shade and shine 

Of common life, nor render as it rolls 

Grandeur and gloom? Sufficient for thy shoals 
Was Carnival: Parini’s depths enshrine 
Secrets unsuited to that opaline 

Surface of things which laughs along thy scrolls. 

There throng the people : how they come and go, 
Lisp the soft language, flaunt the bright garb,—see,— 

On Piazza, Calle, under Portico 
And over Bridge! Dear king of Comedy, 

Be honored! Thou that dids’t love Venice so, 
Venice, and we who love her, all love thee !’ 


John Burroughs, Maurice Thompson and Dora Read Goodale 
the January number of Outing and The Wheel- 


-_ An edition of Dr. Bucke’s ‘ Walt Whitman’ is announced for 
publication in Glasgow. 

Mr. George Willis Cooke, author of a work on Emerson well 
received two years ago, and of a critical ‘Study of George 


~~ Eliot’ recently reviewed in these columns, is prepared to give a 


short course of lectures on ‘ The Great Women Authors of Eng- 
land ’—Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, and George Eliot. 
He has also a course on ‘ The Great Living English Authors ’— 


-. Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning. ‘These addresses are more 
: Pd ticularly designed for clubs, reading classes, or special parlor 


“-gathe ings. Mr. Cooke's address is West Dedham, Mass. 


Mr, Whittier’s writings have been turned to calendar purposes 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Both his prose and his verse 
accompany the days of the New Year. The design of the card 
on which the calendar is hung is elaborate and symbolic. 

The English Publishing Co., has been incorporated in this 
city for the purpose, apparently, of re-issuing 7he Fortnightly, 
The Contemporary ant The Nineteenth Century, at.a lower 
rate than those now charged for the English editions of those 
reviews. Single copies will be sold for forty cents, and the sub- 
scription price of any one review will be $4.50, of any two $8.50, 
and of the three $12. 

The John, W. Lovell Company have issued, as the holiday 
number of the Lovell Library, the ‘Christmas Books’ of 
Thackeray, including ‘ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,’ ‘ Our Street,’ ‘ Dr. 
Birch and his Young Friends,’ and ‘ The Kickleburys on the 
Rhjne. ’ 

The January number of The Magazine of American History 
is given a holiday appearance yd a cover printed in red letters. 
An interesting contribution to the number is that of two letters 
written by Washington on private and domestic matters. One 
is to his sister, concerning Harriet Washington, a young girl 
who has been living in his family: and whom he is sending to his 
sister. ‘ Harriet has sense enough,’ he writes, ‘ but no diego 
tion to industry, nor to be careiul of her clothes. . . . I wish 
you would examine her clothes, and direct her in the use and 
application of them—for without this they will be, I am told, 
dabbed about, in every hole and corner, and her best things 
always in use !’ ; 

The Acadenty has reason for thinking that the library of the 
late Francis Bedford, notable for its fine bindings, will soon be 
sold at auction. 

The edition of Dodd, Mead & Co.’s ‘ Life and Letters of John 
Keats,’ recently reviewed in THE CRITIC from advance sheets, 
is now published. It is all that the publishers claimed for it. 
As a piece of book-making it is equal to the best work of its 
publishers and printer. 

A volume containing an account of the Garfield meeting of 
Americans in London has been published in that city by Mr. B. 
F. Stevens. Six copies have been printed on vellum, one of 
which is to be presented by Mr. Lowell to Queen Victoria. 

The Independent's current issue contains poems by Philip 
Bourke Marston and Edith M. Thomas, besides an article by 
Professor Fisher and a holiday story by the Rev. H. T. Munger. 

Mr. Walter Herries Pollock has written an article, which will 
shortly appear in Zhe Century po gory on ‘ Thackeray as a 
Caricaturist.’ It will be illustrated with some hitherto unpub- 
lished drawings by Thackeray in the collection of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Among the most interesting of these drawings is one 
of the late James Spedding, reading and ‘ shading his eyes from 
the heat of a moderator lamp.’ 

Robert Browning, who has just returned to England from 
Venice, has instructed his publisher to issue a cheap edition of 
his works. This is a wise movement on the part of Mr. Brown- 
ing, much of whose poetry would be enjoyed by the ‘ masses’ if 
they could afford to buy it. Heretofore it has’ been expensively 
published, 

England is agitating the question of an Academy after the 
manner of the French. The names of eligible members have 
been voted for at the suggestion of a London paper. They 
aor from Tennyson, who heads the list, to George Augustus 

ala. 

From Zhe Atheneum we \earn that ‘Mr. A. A. Watts has 
finished his biography of his father, Alaric Watts, which will be 
published in January. In it will be found some striking letters 
of Coleridge, and some curious correspondence of Wordsworth. 
In 1825 Wordsworth was dissatisfied with Longmans, who was 
then his publisher, and after a fruitless negotiation with Murray 
he commissioned Mr. Watts to make an arrangement with Hurst 
& Robinson, Watts was shrewd enough, however, to suspect 
the solvency of that firm, and managed to delay matters, in spite 
of Wordsworth’s impatience, till the crash took place. The cor- 
respondence is of interest as showing the profits Wordsworth 
then made from his poetry. There is also an account of the 
literary and artistic society of Paris in the early days of Roman- 
ticism, Watts having gone over in 1830 on business connected 
with The Literary Souvenir.’ 
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Mr. David Douglas will publish the English edition of a work 
on ‘Sport with Gun and Rod in American Woods and Waters,’ 
edited by Prof. Alfred M. Mayer. 


George Routledge & Sons are about to issue a new edition of 
Lord Lytton’s novels, in monthly volumes, to be called the 
Claxton Edition. The price will be five shillings a volume. 


Among the new volumes to be added to the Eminent Women 
Series will be one on Madame de Staél, by Miss Bella Duffy, 
and one on Susannah Wesley, by Mrs. Eliza Clarke. Mrs. 
Clarke, who is descended from the Wesleys, is said to have a 
considerable quantity of unpublished family material at her dis- 
posal for this work. 

M. Francois Lenormant, the classical and oriental scholar, 
died on December 9. As he was born in 1837, he was yet in 
the prime of life, and probably left his best work still undune, 
‘With the single exception of Prof. Sayce himself,’ says The 
Academy, ‘no modern savant has gained distinction in so many 
different departments of learning.’ 


‘ Lasked a bookseller lately, the most intelligent and honest of 
his profession,’ writes Mr. Smalley, ‘ how the so-called éditions 
de luxe were prospering. ‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ I should be glad 
to sell you the Fielding at cost ene ; any of the others at half 
price.”” What this means may be seen from a cursory compari- 
son of nominal and real prices. The Dickens, for instance, was 
published at $150. It was quoted at $225. It cost the book- 
seller, I think, a little over $100, And he is now ready—nay, he 
would be glad—to sell it for a little over $50. And so come to 
an end several ill-judged bookmaking speculations.’ Mr. 
Smalley should bear in mind that the editions in question are 
unwieldy folios—a library in themselves, Folios are, and have 
always been, the hardest books to sell. 

Mr. Henry James's ‘ Portraits of Places,’ reprinted from Euro- 
pean and American magazines, is published by Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. Swinburne denies that he has at present any intention of 
visiting the United States. He says he has had an offer of an 
engagement to lecture in this country, but has postponed his 
acceptance of it. 

John Wanamaker issues a holiday number of his Book News, 
which is filled with illustrations from holiday books and reprinted 
reviews, a number of which are duly credited to THE CRITIC. 

The Christian Union, The Churchman, and The Independent 
are amongst the religious weeklies that celebrate the’Christmas 
season by donning attractive covers. That of Zhe Independent 
is the least pretentious ; that of Zhe Churchman is noteworth 
chiefly for the substitution of gilt lettering for the ordinary blac 
ink of workaday seasons ; while that of the Union is adorned 
with seasonable illustrations in color, interspersed with Christ- 
mas verses by Mr. J. V. Cheney. 

A correspondent of the 77vidune writing from the University 
of Virginia says : 

‘Poe spent a year of his turbulent life at the University of 
Virginia. This was in 1826, when the college was in its second 
session. He occupied Room No. I9, on what is known as the 
west range. .This is among the more secluded dormitories, and 
it may be imagined, as indeed I am told, that his intimate friends 
were not numerous. Mr. Wertenboker, a former librarian, who 
was Poe's classmate, has left a record of the young poet's brill- 
iant performances in the class-room. He was only seventeen 
when he entered the University, but he was well grounded in 
Latin, Greek, and the modern languages, and it was to these that 
he gave his attention here. The matriculation book does not 
show that he studied mathematics, in which all his works exhibit 
his proficiency, His ready rendering of Italian into English 
verse is one of the University traditions. The statement of his 
hostile biographer, Dr. Griswold, that he was expelled for mis- 
conduct, is contradicted by Mr. Wertenboker, who avers that 
the Faculty found no occasion to complain during his brief stay. 
He was not at this time afflicted by a propensity for drink, and 
this is rather remarkable when one considers what must then 
have been the college sentiment upon that head. There is, of 
course, much more drinking of spirituous liquors here now than 
among Northern students, The frisky beer is as little used, I 
am told, by the young men as by their elders in the South, and 
Poe’s temptations at that day were certainly not less then those 
which assail the student of the present, But Poe was extremely 
fond of card-playing while here, and contracted some debts. 
















The room which he occupied is the hall of the Jefferson 
a debating club, and looks out upon a singularly soft and-tovely = 
mouhtain prospect. He is said to have covered the walls of his” 
chamber with pencil sketches, but the paint and whitewash — 
brush have effaced them, ’ 




















































The Book-Exchange. 


[UNDER this heading, any reader of Tue Critic who wishes 
to exchange one book for another may advertise his wants. No state- 
ment will be published unless accompanied, as a guaranty of ers faith, 
by the name and address of the person sending it. But each statement 
will be numbered, and in cases where the name of the advertiser is 
not we answers addressed to the proper number will be forwarded — — 
éy THE Critic. Jn such cases a postage-stamp should sent, to. 
cover the cost of forwarding the answer from this office. ——Payment 
will not be required for a single insertion, but when an advertisement 
ts repeated, each additional insertion will be charged for at the rate 
of ten cents a line.) 


containing his articles ; or a file of the New Yo: 
change books for above, or will pay cash. Box 2089, Kansas City, Mo. 


15.—Al. M. Hendee, 116 W. Washington St., South Bend, Ind., would like 
to hear from any one who has a copy of Ray’s Poems to sell or exchange. 

17.—Wanted, in exchange for other books, the works of Brinton, Conway, 

'ylor, Madam Blavatsky, Inman, Bonwick’s ‘ Egyptian Belief,’ ‘ Bible Myths, 

ork’s ‘ Evolution,’ Lyell’s ‘ Man,’ and kindred literature, Large exchange 
list to select from. R. A. Oakes, Norton, Mass, 

18.—I would like to exchange the following volumes: Lamb’s Dramatic 
Poets, almost new ; ‘Rome in the XIXth Century,’ 2 vols., second vol. in 
only moderate dition; and Eugéne Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew,’ in moderate 
condition, for either Blackie’s ‘ Lay Sermons,’ Pascal’s ‘ Thoughts,’ ‘ Among 
My Books,’ 1st series, ‘Noctes Ambrosianz,’ Father Prout’s ‘ Reliques, 
Swinburne’s ‘Stories in Song,’ Linton’s ‘Rare Poems of the XVIth and 
XVIIth Centuries,’ or Holme’s ‘ Autocrat (or ‘ Professor’) at the Breakfast 
ei ? volume for volume. George F. Smith .P. O, Box 1518, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


12.—Miscellaneous works of Horace Greeley; any ines or papers . 
Weekly 7ridune. ex- : 


19.—Will exchange Prof. Encken’s ‘ Fundamental Concepts of Modern 
Philosophic Thought,’ Appleton, 1880 (new), for ‘ Lucile.’ Myron Bly, Power’s 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

22.—Complete set of Hours at Home, 11 volumes, handsomely bound, and 
first sixteen volumes of Scriiner’s Monthly, bound in muslin with leatheret 
backs. Forsale. Mrs. F. A. Wood, Station R., New York City. 

23.—Schlegel’s ‘ History of Literature,’ Dowling’s ‘ Hist of Romanism, 
Thompson’s ‘Man in Genesis and Geology,’ Trench’s ‘ English Past and 
Present,’ Virgil (interlinear), ‘ Ecce Homo,’ Phelps’s ‘ Hand-book of Teaching,’ 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. For sale. 

25.—Offer ‘desired for : Medical and Surgical History of the War of the 
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Music 


Tuere is displayed in Signor Ponchielli’s ‘ La Gioconda’ 
a great deal of musical knowledge and cleverness, with- 
out a particle of genius. The composer has the musical 
organization of the Italians, and there are a number of. 
beautiful melodies in the opera. It is in the orch 






rkec hand me vee or t t. 

ed ongaliy of owt orem 
of composition. The : resemblance of the 
: chorus of the second act to one of the choruses in 
ing Dutchman’ shows that he does not scorn to 

i greatest of recent masters. A great drawback to 

bular success of the opera is its want of movement. 
pare it only with & recent opera it has not the living 
: a Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele,* which of course has the 
ge of dealing with the absorbing story of Faust and 


by agoine 
ag part of La Gioconda—a street singer—is essen- 
- tially dramatic, and while Mme. Nilsson has a dramatic 
_ temperament, her voice is not equal to the demands of the 
_ tle: it does not adequately express the emotions of the char- 
acter. It is in imaginative parts that Mme. Nilsson’s talent 
_ finds its best expression ; hence her success in such réles 
_. a8 Elsa, Ophelia, Marguerite, and Mignon. In this respect 
_ she differs: Mme. Patti, who has a dramatic voice but 
neither a dram temperament nor an imaginative mind. 
_ ‘By the public, however, Mme. Nilsson is re- 
garded as a great dramatic artist, and in attempting to 
justify this reputation she is injuring a naturally beautiful 
seriou By constantly forcing her chest notes she is 
ly impairing her middle register. For example, in 
the recitative on Thursday night of last week she took an 
~ A-flat from the medium register, but finding it weak and 
without vibration suddenly changed into the lower register, 
thus producing a bad tone bya false method. And this 
was done so inartistically that the dullest ear might have ob- 


- served the break. We doubt that she would have been 


"guilty of so inattiotlc a performance before” . F Buropeat 
audience. Otherwise, Mme. Nilsson is singing better than 
‘she did four years ago, though not as well as she did three 
or four years before that. Her carelessness, gives a great 
advantage to Mme. Fursch-Madi, who, in their duet in ‘La 
Gioconda’, carried off ‘the honors. The audiences at the 
Metropolitan Opera House are beginning to awake to the 
fact that in Mme. Fursch-Madi they have a singer of un- 
usual merit, and one whom it is a delight to musical ears to 
hear. Not only is her voice fresh and resonant, but her 
method is thoroughly artistic. 

Signor Stagno had an opportunity in ‘La Gioconda’ to 
display some of his phenomenal high notes, and did so with 
splendid effect. This singer labors under the disadvantage 
of a defective method, though in the matter of voice he is 
highly gifted by nature. He is used to singing to Italian 
audiences, who care more for the quality and quantity of a 
“voice*than they do for the refinements of the singer’sart. It 
is seldom that a tenor with such full high notes has so good 
a messa voce, and this accounts for his success in Italy. 
Mme. Scalchi, after a good song in the first act, had little to 
do ; but she did that little to the hearer’s perfect satisfac- 
tion. Signor Del Puente, who shows constant improvement, 
was in excellent form, and sang his music with taste and 
spirit. The orchestra was skilfully handled by Signor 
Vianesi, whose fault as a conductor is his noisiness. To 
our thinking, too, his ¢empi is a little too fast to be artistic. 
The chorus sang occasionally off the pitch, but it was large 
and handsomely costumed. The stage setting of the opera 
was particularly fine. No fault is to be found with the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera House on this 
score. 
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